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THREE-DOLLAR WARS 


A look back at the Golden Age of Metagaming's Microgames 


By Duke Ritenhouse 
Vindicator editor and publisher 


terrain features. Its limited 
number of counters repre- 
sented seven different types of 
units — and one player could 
expect to be using only one of 
those. The rules were short — 
almost alarmingly so — and 
the scenarios simple. It sold 
for less than three bucks. It 
looked as if it would float 
away if it became any smaller. 
It was an instant success. 
“It” was Ogre, the first 
professional design from Steve 
Jackson, who was still a few 
years away from having a 
game company named after 
himself. Ogre was billed as 
the first in a series of 
“MicroGames” from an outfit 
in Texas known as Metagam- 
ing, Which was experiencing 
some critical and commercial 
success with its main title at 
the time, a science-fiction 
gume called Stellar Conquest 
The year was 1977, and the 
Metagamers had a plan to try 


|: map had exactly three 


and capture the hearts and 
minds of gaming enthusiasts 
whose choices seemed limited 
to “Dee-und-dee,” 
Panzerblitz, Diplomacy or, 
perhaps, a rousing 95-hour 
game of Terrible Swift 
Sword. Why, Metagaming 
staffers must have wondered, 
were sO many boardgames 
expensive, unwieldy, over- 
written, under-playtested, and 
cursed with no replay value? 
Did it have to be this way? 
The answer, they decided, 
was an emphatic “no.” The 
solution the company offered 
was the MicroGame line, ful- 
ly-realized mini-boardgames 
playable right out of the box 
— or clear plastic baggie, as 
was the case 20 years ago 
and bearing a ridiculously low 
price of $2.95. “MicroGames 
are small, fast-playing, and 
inexpensive,” Metagaming’s 
advertising copy read. “But 
not trivial ... More play for less 
money? Try a MicroGame and 


. 


sec,” 


Continued on page 10 


The article you see to the 
left is what's known as a 
“feature article” or “cen- 
ter-piece” or “takeout” in 
the magazine world. It’s a 
slightly modified, updated 
version of an article | 
wrote about a year ago 
for a big, well-known 
national magazine. My 
effort was rejected, which 
is why I'm able to publish 
it now with impunity — 
but that's not really the 
point. 


The point is this: it's the 
only feature-length article 
I've got in my bag of 
tricks. I’ve got a couple of 
other, shorter pieces | 
wrote for the first volume 
of VINDICATOR, which 
were returned to me 
when Michael Friend sus- 
pended publication. Put 
simply, they won't fill up 
the next issue of the res- 
urrected VINDICATOR, 
which is scheduled to hit 
your mailbox on June 1, 
That's where you, the 
reader and/or subscriber, 
come in. 


Continued on page 23 
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In early February I received a letter from 
Duke Ritenhouse proposing to revive VINDI- 
CATOR. (You may remember Duke as the author 
of the Metagaming Index Continuation articles.) 
He said he was “willing to undertake the time and 
expense of producing the journal” himself. Up to 
that time we had never engaged in any corte- 
spondence or conversation about restarting the 
newsletter earlier than I had planned or allowing 
anyone else to take over production and editori- 
al responsibilities. I was fully expecting to pick 
up where I had left off in January 1999 and had 
already begun preparing for the comeback. Thus, 
Duke’s letter hit me like a sledgehammer. 

My immediate response was one of caution 
and trepidation. In essence it really didn’t matter 
to me who actually edited the newsletter, I was 
just concerned lest a new publisher steer the 
publication towards a direction other than its 
original course, as happened to THE SPACE 
GAMER with its last owner a decade ago. But 
rather than pass judgment too quickly on Duke’s 
idea | decided to talk with him first. About a week 
after I received his letter, I called him to discuss 
his proposition, and after talking with him at 
length about his plans and my concerns, I came 
to the conclusion that we were thinking along the 


. Same lines. With the assurance that he intended to 


continue the high standards that I attempted to 
hold to when I was publishing the newsletter, | 
agreed to let Duke become the new publisher/edi- 
tor of VINDICATOR. That means that he will 
decide the new subscription rates (after all, he'll 
be paying all the expenses now) and all sub- 
scription money should be directed to him, Also 
all article submissions and letters-to-the-editor 
should be mailed to him rather than me 

I’m sure that Duke will more thoroughly 
introduce himself elsewhere in this issue but | do 
remember him telling me that he has had exten- 
sive experience in newspaper work (editing and 
formatting articles) and has a much better com- 


_ Next issue | 
* The ultimate guide to Dirtside Il 


* What did gamers really think of the 
classic games from yesteryear? 


«Complete Metagaming article index 


from volume | of VINDICATOR 


* Expanded Combat Results Table for 
Ogre and G.E.V. : 


* More pages (at least 28)! 


puter (with access to the Internet, unlike me) and 
desktop-publishing system. He seems to have a 
much more stable financial, health and family sit- 
uation than I do, and I consider that to be very 
important when publishing amateur newsletters. 
His plans for the revived ‘zine dovetail very nice- 
ly with mine. In fact he even agreed with my idea 
of expanding the coverage of the journal (yet 
again!) to include support and coverage for 
recently published science fiction boardgames as 
well as the science fiction miniatures games that 
are becoming more popular. 

This expansion of coverage is very important, 
so allow me to dwell on it for awhile. The old 
VINDICATOR limited its coverage to supporting 
all the old Metagaming games (including their 
historical games and role-playing games) as well 
as all the old, out-of-print, classic science fiction 
and fantasy boardgames from the ‘70s and early 
“80s. That was fine as far as it went, but, in effect, 
the newsletter was figuratively thumbing its nose 
al all the new SF board games that have been 
published within the past few years, as well as 
exciting miniatures games. I originally conceived 
of VINDICATOR as a continuation of the tradi- 
tion begun by Howard Thompson and the old 
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G.E.W. TOPS THE CHARTS 


By Duke Ritenhouse 
Vindicator csiiiriede and pasiernadiecel 


T late 1970s hand early 
“80s was the “classic” era for 
SF/fantasy boardgames, espe- 
cially those of the micro-sized 
persuasion. 

And no game was ever more 
classic than G.E.V. 

How was this conclusion 
reached? Scientifically, of 
course. A poll was conducted, 
the results were tabulated, and 
the winner was announced. 

Then again, I was the only 
person voting in the poll. 

I'd like’ to change that. 
Thus, Vindicator, Vol. II's 
first interactive reader's poll. 
You can see my votes for the 
top ten small SF/fantasy 
games ever produced — now 
I want to see yours. Pick your 
10 favorites and e-mail or 
snail mail them to me by May 
15 for inclusion in the June, 
1998 issue (my address infor- 
mation is on the cover). I 
have a feeling that my 
beloved G.E.V. might be 
knocked from its lofty perch, 
but we'll never know unless 
you — Vindicator’s readers 

cast your ballots. And, 
really, what group of people 
would know more about clas- 
sic St/fantasy boardgames 
than the readers of this jour- 


Publisher's top ten 


PSM Mestad 
bi The Cieebihs SPI 
That Ate Sheboygan 


10, One W “ 


groan 


Honorable mention: Invasion of the Air-Eaters, Kung Fu 


2100, Time Tripper, WarpWar. 


Game I've never played, but I'm sure I'd like: GravAr- 


Mor, 


* The original Gar Wars, that is — before it branched out into 38 rule- 


books and 14 GUAPS supplements. 


™ Yos, I'm serious, Peally, 


nal? 

As for my top pick, here's 
my reasoning: 

Overall, G.E. V. is an elegant 
design, especially for such a 
small package. It has an inter 
esting — and, to some schools 
of thought, plausible — con- 
cept. The system is very 
playable, but one which also 
lends itself to optional or house 
rules, variant units and new sce- 


narios. And Steve Jackson 
designs — both for Metagam- 
ing and Steve Jackson Games 
— were/are never released 
without extensive playtesting. 
‘That can’t be said about all clas 
sic-era games — especially 
those from fly-by-night com 
panies. 

That being said, the polls 
are open. Democracy beckons 
You can make a difference. 
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THE DRAWING BOARD 


Nine new units (and a laser-firing Ogre) for the world of G.E.W. 


By Duke Ritenhouse 
Vindicator editor and publisher 


|. Introduction 


gre and G.E.V. were my favorite 
()iicceme during Metagaming’s all- 

too-short time in the sun, and they 
remain my favorites to this day. | suppose I have 
either “good taste” in small games or that I'm 
fairly lucky to have chosen those as my favorites 
— after all, they are the only games in Metagam- 
ing’s Original line still being actively supported 
today, and the only games that can easily be 
found outside of used game shops. 

Despite all of the fun I was having (and still 
am having, actually) with my favorite Micros, 
there was one drawback | noticed — the relative 
shortage of unit types. Really, this was no one’s 
fault, since the expressed purpose of the 
Microgame line was to produce fun, simple, 


playable games with a limited number of com- 
ponents — thus helping to keep the cost down to 
a few dollars. Both Ogre and G.E. V. admirably 
fulfilled their parts of the bargain, but, for myself 
at least, there still seemed to be something miss- 
ing. Basically, the armor available in the world of 
the original Ogre and G.E.V. releases consisted of 
“the really fast unit, the big tank and the little tank, 
the tank that fires missiles, and the immobile gun 
and the slightly mobile gun.” Some of us — self- 
ish as we were — wanted more. And we weren't 
stuck with a certain limit in the counter-mix, 
either. 

The following units are intended to give table- 
top generals more choices when selecting a force for 
a game of Ogre or G.E.V. They are the best, most 
playable units from a large group of original designs 
I have been toying with since the early ‘80s. Some 
units from my original “stable” were found wanti- 
ng for various reasons — they were too similar to 


Continued on next page 


Legal litany — no lawyers necessary 


Unlike many of the SFAantasy games published during the “classic” era, Ogre and G.E.V. are 
currently enjoying active support from their creators — in this particular case, Steve Jackson 
Games. 


This article is not — in any way, shape or form — an attempt to compromise SJG's trade- 
marks on these games. Nor are these units to be considered at all official (and no attempt will 
ever be made to have them classified as such. For one thing, Steve himself once told me 
that he dislikes most of the variant units he's seen over the years, and he considers the 
whole genre to have been “done to death’), 


This article is intended solely for the enjoyment of gamers who, like myself, consider Ogre 
and G.E.V. to be among the finest smaller games ever produced. 


oe Vn 
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The units 


Unit A R D M 


Cost 


Key: A — atlack strength; R — range; D — defensive strength; M — movement points; Terrain — column on 
G.E.V. terrain chart that affects the unit's movement; Cost — in armor units; Size — see Ogre Miniatures for 
complete discussion of size rules; Intro. — year in which unit was introduced to the battlefield (see Ogre Minia- 


tures). 


existing units, they were too implausible, they 
introduced too many optional rules, or a fair cost 
could not be established for them. In one memo- 
rable case, a design that I was very proud of had to 
be scrapped when the Shockwave supplement was 
released by Steve Jackson Games, It seems both 
SJG and I had identical specs in mind for a Light 
G.E.V. unit — ah, well, back to the drawing board. 

The units here, however, made the grade. 
They have been play-tested in a variety of sce- 
narios over a number of years, and — after some 
modifying and some educated guessing — they 
Appear ready for players other than myself to test- 
drive them on the battlefields of the 21st century. 
Players need only to make up counters for these 
units, which shouldn't present too much of a 
problem, as sheets of blank counters are readily 
‘vailable in many gaming stores (it can also be 
fin to use some of the super-colorful die-cut 
counters from newer wargames). 


i: New unit descriptions 


Cobra (COB): Combining (or almost, as 


least) the speed of a G.E.V. with the fire-power 
and armor of a heavy tank, the Cobra was a 
much-feared front-line unit. Like most other 
“hybrid” units, however, its abilities did not come 
for free. 

Medium Range Mobile Howitzer 
(MRM): Trading a smaller gun for more mobi! 
ity, the MRMH was a favorite of artillery com 
manders on both sides — after all, if a position 
was hopeless or soon to be overrun, who wanted 
to retreat slowly? 

Heavy Mobile Howitzer (HMH): The 
deadliest of all howitzer models, the HMH 
was adequately armored (although excruciat- 
ingly slow), and could rain down tremendous 
destruction upon enemy forces with its massive 
gun. 
Ground Effect Missile Launcher (GEML): 
It didn’t have quite the speed of a G.E.V. or quite 
the range of a Missile Tank, but the “Gremlin” 
was still a devastating combination of those two 
units — and it was covered with a lot more 
armor, to boot. 


Continued on next page 
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Light Laser Tank (LLT) and Heavy Laser 
Tank (HLT): Though they were very complex, 
exceedingly fragile, and often temperamental, it 
was only a matter of time before laser-firing can- 
nons made their way from immobile installa- 
tions to mobile tank units. The mobile laser units 
did not fire as powerful a beam as their fortified 
counterparts, however. 

Titan (TTN): One of the most heavily- 
armored non-Ogre units ever produced, the TTN 
was very difficult to bring down. However, its 
impressive shell of BPC armor and longer-range 
Heavy Tank railgun meant a fairly slow-moving 
vehicle. Still, the tank’s designers were able to 
produce a formidable unit for less cost than the 
massive Superheavy Tank. 

Roadrunner (RRR): Similar to the Light 
G.E.V., with its one-man crew. The RRR has 
almost no offensive capabilities, and has the light- 
est armor available — but it's fast. 

Veteran Armor Commander (VET): The 
battlefields of the 21st century were not user- 
friendly places as far as human beings were con- 
cerned. Combat was lightning-fast, the weapon- 
ty available was staggering in its ability to pound 
buildings, landscape, enemy tanks and soldiers 
alike into glowing piles of rubble, and the after- 
math of many conflicts left the affected terrain 
covered with lethal levels of radiation. Not an 
easy situation in which to try and gain some 
experience and move up the rank ladder. 

This made veteran commanders — front-line 
officers who had experienced a number of con 
flicts and managed to survive (without entertain 
ing serious thoughts about desertion) an 
extremely rare and valuable commodity, 


Il: Rules for Laser Tanks 


A. Shockwave default: In all cases, laser 
bearing tanks should be treated as lasers from the 
Shockwave supplement (1984, Steve Jackson 
Games), with the obvious exception that they are 
single tanks rather than fortified structures. In oth- 


er words (to paraphrase the most important laser 
rules), their line-of-sight is blocked by any raised 
terrain, they cannot fire at units that occupy raised 
terrain, they never create spillover fire, and they 
cannot fire at all if they fired upon any enemy 
missiles the previous turn. For a complete rules 
discussion of lasers and laser towers, either 
Shockwave or Ogre Miniatures should be con- 
sulted. 


IW: Veteran Armor Commanders 


A. Cost: In Ogre / G.E.V. terms, a VET costs 
one-half armor unit. Players should limit the 
number of VETs available for either side, since, 
by their very nature, they are somewhat rare. 
VETs are considered to be the top-ranking officer 
of the vehicle in which they are riding (players 
should either mark such vehicles or make up sep- 
arate VET counters to signify which vehicles 
contain VETs). 

B. Combat modifiers: A VET adds one to 
both the attack and defense strengths of the unit it 
commands (thus, a heavy tank carrying a VET 
attacks at 5 and defends at 4). These increases 
reflect the commander's demonstrated experi- 
ence, leadership ability, combat savvy, and — to 
a certain extent — innate ability to survive. A 
VET knows how to take advantage of every 
scrap of available cover, knows how to get the 
absolute most out of his weapons systems and 
ECM, knows how to lead others effectively, is 
assumed to be intimately familiar with the gener- 
al area in which a battle is being fought, and has 
enough experience to know a few “tricks of the 
trade” that just might be enough to help his unit 
live to fight another day. 

C. Elimination: [fa unit containing a VET is 
destroyed, the VET (surprisingly enough) is elim- 
inated, as well. 

D. One unit only: A VET may not switch 
from one unit to another during the course of a 
game. Although, in theory, it would be possible 
for two units in the same hex to spend one game- 


Continued on page 19 
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Editor’s note: As you might imagine, these 
letters were forwarded to me by the former 
publisher and discuss issues from Volume I of 
VINDICATOR. | include them here for two rea - 
sons: First, many of you own issues from Vol - 
ume I and will be interested in the discussion 
that follows; second, I very much want to run 
letters to the editor in future issues of VINDI - 
CATOR, so I'm running these as examples. 

These letters have been (very slightly) edited 
for clarity, content and length, I reserve the right 
to do the same with any letters that I receive in the 
future. 


I agreed with what was said in your last edi- 
torial (January ‘97) about the older gamers 
holding a grudge against the card-playing 
gamers. I feel that as older gamers we should 
try to introduce younger people to other games 
besides cardgames. I like cardgames except 
Magic, because I think they're ripping young 
kids off on the price of rare cards, What's worse 
is that some of these rare cards are banned from 
tournament play that the company sponsors. So 
why pay $100 fora card you can’t use in tour- 
naments? It really has no value for anything. | 
think the card market is going to fall very soon. 

David Rose 
Lewistown, Pa. 


| enjoyed your last issue of VINDICATOR 
(January ‘97). The editorial was very interesting 
and I found your analysis of the polarization of 
the gaming hobby to be quite accurate. In my 
experience, the first big “split” came with the 
publication of D&D in 1974 (if memory 
serves). The fantasy RPG really was a new type 
of game, Our small wargaming group (board 
‘nd some miniatures) was greatly augmented 
by little brothers, Tolkien fans and even a cou- 
ple of girlfriends who couldn't care less about 
panzers or S&T, but were quite happy to go a- 
(questing in my dungeon. In one sense RPGs 
didn't really split the hobby; | think they added 


people to it, but some of those people came in 
only for those types of games. A third camp, 
along with miniatures and boardgames 
(although in my experience, those two always 
had considerable spillover) was formed by these 
D&Ders. How RPGs may have hurt the other 
aspects of the hobby is an interesting and open 
question. Did the potentially more profitable 
RPG lines push game publishers to concentrate 
on games of that type rather than more tradi- 
tional boardgames? Did the share of the rela- 
lively inelastic pool of gaming dollars spent on 
RPGs grow at the expense of other games? 
Hard to say, but interesting to ponder. 

I think that collectible card games (CCGs) 
have formed another somewhat distinct group 
of game players. While I enjoy Magic: The 
Gathering (it is a good game, but a fantasy 
game only in its trappings and in no way any 
kind of simulation) and some of my other gam- 
ing partners do as well, | know that many of the 
players I meet at one of the local card stores 
play CCGs only. There’s some crossover with 
FRPGs because of the subject matter, but I’ve 
never met any players there who are likely to sit 
down for Third Reich or Stellar Conquest. 
CCGs are quite different from the other types of 
games in how they are conducted. They have 
pretty minimal setup and playing time and don’t 
require a lot of equipment. While collecting and 
organizing cards can be time-consuming, that’s 
a choice on the gamer’s part to go for that 
degree of participation, you don’t really have to 
do those things to enjoy the game. 

To touch briefly on the point made in your 
editorial, [ don’t think any set of gamers should 
sneer at another set’s choice of games. It’s an 
awfully small hobby for that type of behavior. 
But, like so much in this world, gaming is 
increasingly segmented and niche-oriented, 
which does make for differences within the 
hobby. I suppose if I were a member of a gam- 


Continued on next page 
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ing club devoted to miniatures of the ancient 
period, I'd balk at somebody wanting to throw 
in some 40K formations next to my phalanx, 
but I'd be willing to try that game another time. 
Myself, I have eclectic tastes: trained as a histo- 
rian, | like historical wargames; a fan of science 
fiction, [ like SF games; and as someone who 
just enjoys a good game, I’m happy to play 
lhings like M:tG and Settlers of Catan. Lucki- 
y for all of us, there’s something for everyone 
in the hobby, even if it's not quite as much as 
we would like. 
Tony Watson 
Glendale, Calif. 


I really enjoyed your Feb. ‘97 editorial about 
he demise of some game companies and how it 
ould affect the hobby. My opinion is that it 
houldn’t really affect the hobby at all, except 
we are “programmed” to think that wargam- 
2 is healthy if companies are pumping out 
s constantly. I do agree that every new 
that comes out I would like to have, but if I 
y everything in sight it would be impossible 
me to play the games to their fullest and pos- 
bly miss out on learning new ways to play the 
differently. Plus, I can’t afford all the 
that do come out. So how I control my 

nding habits for games is that I pick out a par- 

ular topic that I like (historical, SF or whatev- 
r) then pick games out of these topics that | like. 

One thing I hate about some game compa- 
ies is that they put out games that the rules and 
uch need to be constantly updated or revised. 
01 wind up dumping the game that I spent a 
ood bit of money on. Some companies have 
ad habit of publishing games with errors and 
ot playtesting the game very well at all, 

David Rose 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Once again, your VINDICATOR editorial 


(Feb. *97) was very interesting; in fact, I think 
the editorials have been the best thing in the last 
few issues. | imagine your most recent will 
draw a letter or two. 

While I agree with you that wargaming 
won't die from the collapse of GDW and The 
Gamers going mail-order only, | do wonder 
about the overall health of the hobby. In the last 
year we’ ve lost two game shops in my area that 
we know of, and one of the others is surviving 
largely through the sale of card games. New 
games, and their sales, are an important element 
of the hobby as a whole. I think games on the 
shelves attract both new players and keep older 
ones interested, Also, a lot of game stores sup- 
port the hobby not only by providing a place to 
buy games, but somewhere to play them and 
talk about them. After all, it’s not that easy for 
newcomers to get involved in the hobby if there 
aren't any games to buy. At that point they're 
reliant on the guys with the established game 
collections. 

Your essay has a different significance if you 
apply it to science fiction boardgaming. While 
guys like you and I both love that aspect of the 
hobby, it’s hard to say that it’s as healthy as it was 
when GDW, SPI and Metagaming were in their 
heydays. There haven't been many new SF 
boardgames in the last few years and really noth- 
ing to rival titles like Imperium, Stellar Con- 
quest, Triplanetary arn Battlefleet: Mars. The 
SF sub-genre of wargaming isn’t what it once was. 

I definitely agree with your editorial’s final 
point, Just because there haven't been new titles 
like the ones I listed above is no reason not to 
enjoy those very titles — in fact, it’s all the 
more reason to do so. My move last fall got me 
interested in a lot of the older titles that I just 
hadn't paid any attention to for a while, but 
were brought back to my immediate attention 
when | had to box them up. , 

Tony Watson 
Glendale, Calif. 
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Part i: Micro madness 


As proof, Metagaming launched Ogre as the 
first of its MicroGame releases. The company 
could not have made a better choice, Ogre was 
exactly what Metagaming needed to gain the 
attention of the gamer at large — a fast, fun, 
playable game that didn’t cost a month’s rent. 
Who knows what would have happened if the 
company had released Rivets or Black Hole or 
Sticks & Stones as its first MicroGame release, 
rather than use Ogre as the guinea pig ... ? 

But Ogre was the first — and, in some ways, 
the best — of the Micros. And somehow that 
tiny $2.95 baggie of skinny rulebook and strip- 
cut counters managed to influence the way an 
entire generation of gamers looked at wargames. 
It’s probably safe to say that no product so small 
has ever affected so the industry so greatly. 

Ogre was hardly Metagaming’s lone entry 
into the market. The MicroGame releases came 
fast and furious: the first six games bore 1977 
copyrights, another five were released in 1978, 
and four more hit stores in 1979, And pumping 
out small games was hardly Metagaming's only 
occupation in the late 1970s — the company 
was also publishing Microquests for Melee and 
Wizard (MicroGames No. 3 and 6, respectiv ¢- 
ly), trying to get its much-discussed, often- 


Random Metagaming trivia 


announced and horribly delayed The Fantasy 
Trip role-playing system out the door, and 
attempting to publish a magazine. 

Of course a central reason behind Metagam- 
ing’s desire to ship 15 games ina three-year span 
was that the Micros struck a chord within the 
gaming community. Call it timing, call it luck, 
call it superior design, call it being in the right 
place at the right time — whatever it’s called, 
Metagaming and the MicroGames had it in 
abundance in the halcyon days of the late ‘70s. 

The stronger MicroGame entries, such as 
Ogre, Melee and WarpWar, developed a loy- 
al — sometimes fanatic — following, and 
became either instant classics or cult favorites 
for years to come. Even the series’ weaker 
entries — Black Hole, with its utterly baffling 
sense of “physics,” springs to mind — were at 
least getting noticed. Whether they loved them 
or disliked them, most gamers seemed to have 
some opinion on Metagaming’s smaller games, 
helping to keep the line in the public eye. 

It wasn’t long before some of the bigger cats 
in the gaming jungle began to sit up and take 
notice, as well. Metagaming, which made good 
use of its status as an “alternative” to bigger 
games from bigger companies, soon found itself 
being imitated by those very same companies. 
One of the biggest was the first to fire back. 


According to the Steve Jackson Games web-page (www.sjgames.com), Ogre had two edi- 
tions and four total print runs as a Metagaming product, and has had one edition with two 
print runs as a Steve Jackson Games product. A “Deluxe Ogre” was also released in 1987. 


©... had two editions as a Metagaming product, and has had one edition with two print- 
M9 at SJG. A combined Ogre/G.E.V. game has been available since 1990 — with the Ogre 
tulos designated as fourth edition, and the G.E.V. rules as third edition. And, of course, Ogre 


Miniatures has been with us since 1992. 


This hae been a random Metagaming trivia moment. See you next time. 
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Part Ili: Park Avenue 


Austin, Texas might have seen the birth of 
the mini-wargame, but the next wave of games 
sprang forth from New York City. Big, bad SPI 
— pretty much an opposite of Metagaming, at 

_ least in terms of the image the Texas company 
projected to the public — introduced four 
“Space Capsules” in 1979. 

The Space Capsules were slightly bigger, 
slightly more expensive, used SPI’s legendary 
case-numbering system for their rulebooks, and 

_ benefited from the company’s usually reliable 
quality-control standards — but they were 
essentially MicroGames. Unfortunately, they 
were Micros that lacked the charm of most of 
_ Metagaming’s earlier releases. Stripped down to 

their essential components, the Space Capsules 
were very ... well, very SPI, for better or for 

_ Worse. Gaming history basically reflects that 

_ one of the Capsules (The Creature That Ate 

_ Sheboygan) was a classic every bit as good as 

Metagaming’s better efforts, one (Titan Strike) 
Was certainly playable, one (StarGate) was 
just sort of there, and one (Vector 3) was essen- 
tially unplayable. Somehow, designer Greg 

_ Costikyan managed to have a hand in both the 

| best and the worst of the Space Capsules. 

But SPI was hardly the only company to 
_ hotice Metagaming’s small-games success. Also 
in 1979, Task Force Games released the first 
- four of what would eventually become a series 
of over a dozen under-$5 science fiction and 
fantasy boardgames. Much like Metagaming's 
Ogre/G.E.V. and Hitler’s War, two Task Force 
mini-games ‘are still widely available today, 
albeit in drastically different form. Star Fleet 
Battles, with its multiple editions, countless 
expansions and tie-in with the original Star 
Trek television series, needs an introduction 
only for very young gamers or those who have 
been living in a covered well for the past 20 


By the time the calendar finally 
turned for good on the 1970s, a 
gamer could hardly expect to 
swing a dead cat without hitting a 
mini-game of some sort 


years. Starfire, a popular game of ship-to-ship 
combat, begat Starfire II and Starfire UI, 
which, in turn, eventually led to the release of an 
expanded, boxed version of the Starfire system. 

By the time the calendar finally turned for 
good on the 1970s, a gamer could hardly expect 
to swing a dead cat without hitting a mini- 
game of some sort. Steve Jackson — who, ina 
sense, began the micro craze with that innocent- 
seeming Ogre in 1977 — helped to get his 
fledgling Steve Jackson Games off the ground 
in 1980 with smaller games such as Kung Fu 
2100, One-Page Bulge, and Raid on Iran. 
Dwarfstar/Heritage entered the fray in 1981 
with a generally excellent, and under-appreci- 
ated, series of small games such as GravArmor 
and Outpost Gamma. And the releases contin- 
ued to roll off the lines at both Metagaming and 
Task Force. 

The big red dragon from Lake Geneva even 
got into the act by 1981, taking time out from 
counting its Advanced Dungeons & Dragons 
profits to release a series of minis that came in 
ridiculous unwieldy, clear plastic cases. Anyone 
remember They’ve Invaded Pleasantville? 
Revolt on Antares? Vampyre? For that matter, 
does anyone remember Remember the Alamo? 

By 1982, a fan of small boardgames might 
have been forgiven if he'd thought he’d died 
and passed On 10 gamer's heaven. Although the 
quality varied, the sheer number of mini-games 
from which to choose was close to overwhelm- 
ing. It probably seemed like too much of a 


Continued on next page 
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good thing. 

Perhaps it was. 

Part IV: implosion 

In hindsight, it seems inevitable that the 
mini-game market would implode sometime in 
the first half of the 1980s. What Metagaming 
began as an alternative to the “monster games” 
that predominated in the late ‘70s had mutated 
into an out-of-control bandwagon that always 
seemed to have room for one more company. 
Metagaming started them, SPI legitimized 
them, a number of other companies helped 
expand their horizons, and TSR brought them 
more into the mainstream than ever before — 
now, in the early ‘80s, the mini-game phe- 
nomenon was facing its first big crash. Ironi- 
cally, the company that crashed the hardest was 
the one that got the bandwagon rolling, 

Forrest Johnson, editor of THE SPACE 
GAMER, summed up the situation nicely in 
the magazine’s May/June 1980 issue: 

“The ‘microgame’ idea was brilliant in its 
time,” Johnson wrote, “but now other compa- 
nies are producing small games, and 
Metagaming is having a hard time maintaining 
quality in its own line.” 

Johnson hit the mark, but Metagaming 
probably could have saved itself during the 
crucial period of 1980 and ‘81 and could, 
perhaps, still be with us today, churning out 
Microgames (the lower-case “g” was made 
official in a 1980 trademark application) and 
railing against the perceived evils of “the big 
guys,” The earlier Micros had their competi- 
tors Whipped when it came to charm, playa- 
bility and subject matter, but this was not the 
case with many Metagaming releases of the 
post Jackson era, The topics became less inter- 
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MICROQUESTS 


No. Game Designer Published 


Bsa 


2 Death Test 2 


Steve Jackson : | thw 
AY Melon: + 
oward Thompson 1980 


Howard Thompson 1981 


Silver Dragon 


PANES Last 


4 Treasure of the 


6 Treasure of Unicorn Gold 
(Hapesray WSR A WIGS 


8 Orb Quest Paul Wagner , 1982 


MICROHISTORIES 


No. Game Designer Published 


2 Ram Speed Colin Keizer 4980 


4 Fury of the Norsemen Kevin Hendryx 1980 


No. Game Designer Published 


2 Dragons of Underearth Keith Gross ¥ 1981 | 


METAHISTORIES 


No. Game Designer 


Teer 


Published 


2 ~The Trojan War G.A. Rahma 

and Joe Gibson 
Hoardgame totals, 1977-82: (6) Steve Jackson and Kelth Gross; (5) Howard Thompson; (2) Robert Taylor, Lynn 
Willie, Phil Koanett and Roger Damon; (1.5) W.G. Armintrout; (1) David Ray, Glenn Williams, Fred Askew, Greg 
Ooatikyan, Guy MeLimore, John Colbert, Mike Monastero, Paul Wagner, Colin Keizer, Kevin Hendryx, G.A. Rah- 
far) and Michael Marnhar; (,6) Janes Tucker, Glenn Preston and Joe Gibson. 
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Where is Howard Thompson? 


Howard Thompson, a founding member of and guiding force behind Metagaming, seems to have 

dropped off the face of the Earth. 

Former Metagaming collaborator and current game designer Steve Jackson doesn't know where 
» he is. Former VINDICATOR publisher Michael Friend doesn’t know where he is. And | certainly 

haven't the slightest idea. 

Metagaming abruptly closed its doors in 1983. Thompson didn’t seem to be talking to a whole lot 

of people then, but he seems to talking to even fewer now. I've been a game and gaming maga- 

zine buyer and collector most of my adult life, and I've not seen one single interview with Thomp- 

80n or even a mention of his whereabouts. It's obvious that he's dropped out of gaming with a 

vengeance — but has he dropped out of life, too? 

| apologize in advance now to Thompson and/or his friends and family if he's suffered some form 

of grievous injury or has — God forbid — passed away. I’m not trying to re-open any old wounds 


here — | just want to know where Howard might have gone, his reasons for doing so, and his 
thoughts on the current state of the gaming industry. 

| would consider it a minor coup if VINDICATOR could be the first publication to update the gam- 
ing world on Thompson's activities. With that in mind, I'm offering the following incentives: 

* Howard, if you're out there, let me know. A free lifetime subscription to VINDICATOR is yours for 


the asking. 


* If areader can provide some basic information on Thompson's story, a one-year subscription (or 
A subscription extension) will be forthcoming. An actual interview with Thompson — a figure | 
consider to be gaming's biggest enigma — would be worth a lifetime subscription. 


~~ Duke Ritenhouse 


esting (see Trailblazer for a good example of 
this), proofreading and playtesting appeared to 
be optional in some cases (see Lords of Under- 
earth), and the overall graphic quality of the 
teleases was poor at best (see Helltank — or, 
better yet, don’t bother). 

Essentially, the competition seemed to be 
gelling smarter while Metagaming got dumber. 
Companies such as Heritage/Dwarfstar occa 

* sionally released a pretty bad mini-game, but the 
design, artwork and components were always 
fantastic. Companies such as TSR got out of the 
simall-games market altogether. Others, such as 
lask Force, made sure their releases achieved at 
least an acceptable balance of playability and 
aphic quality. The competition was raising the 
tur, but Metagaming seemed to be saying it 


wasn’t interested in jumping that high. 

Metagaming’s string of uninteresting releas- 
es in late 1981 and 1982 can perhaps be forgiv- 
en as a slump or a “shaking-out” period at the 
company. Its fan base — shrinking, but seem- 
ingly more loyal than ever — probably could 
have forgiven Metagaming for a few poor 
games. But the company helped seal its own 
fate with three decisions so horribly wrong that, 
in retrospect, they often cause laughter. 

* The switch from baggies to boxes: Selling 
@ game that came in a baggie was hardly high- 
tech or even particularly innovative, but most 
Metagaming fans seemed to accept it after the 
company’s first few Micros. Beginning with 
1980's Artifact (Microgame No. 16), however, 
Metagaming switched to cheap cardboard box- 


Continued on next page 
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es not unlike the Milk Duds available at cine- 
mas. The boxes somehow managed to be both 
flimsy and inconvenient at the same time. Oh, 
and the artwork was nothing to get excited 
about, either. 

* The awful typesetting: Sometime in the first 
half of 1981, Metagaming decided to switch type- 
setting methods. The most charitable word to 
describe how the company’s subsequent releases 
looked would be “unattractive.” A more accurate 
term would be “awful.” 


tures after 1980, and licensed Gamelords, Ltd., 
to produce two full-sized modules. The demand 
was there, but Metagaming broke a simple rule 
of economics by not coming through with the 
supply. 

Part ¥: Metagaming, 1974-1883, B.1.P. 


By late 1982, the handwriting was on the 
wall for Metagaming. It was losing what was left 
of the mini-game battle — thus literally getting 
beat at its own game — its production standards 
were slipping noticeably, and it couldn’t seem to 
get supporting material for 
its most popular product 


Beginning with Helltank 
of the Microgame line, 
Treasure of Unicorn Gold 
(Microquest), Fire When 
Ready (Microhistory), and 
the second issue of its 
house organ, Interplay, all 
of Metagaming’s smaller 
releases were set with a 
headache-inducing —sans- 
serif typeface from a print 
er that could only produce 
one size of type. For any- 
one who hasn't actually 


By late 1982, the handwriting 
was on the wall for 
Metagaming. It was losing 
what was left of the mini- 
game battle — thus literally 
getting beat at its own game 
— its production standards 
were slipping noticeably, and 
it couldn’t seem to get sup - 
porting material for its most 
popular product out the door 


out the door. Worst of all, 
though, was the increasing 
sense of disinterest and 
dissatisfaction that founder 
and president Howard 
Thompson was displaying. 

“A Golden Age has 
passed, never to exist again,” 
Thompson wrote in an edi- 
torial from the March/April 
1982 issue of INTERPLAY 
“ ... Those new to gaming 
will nver (sic) know the spir- 


seen one of Metagaming’s 
later releases, the combined 
effect is almost impossible to describe. 

* The lack of material for The Fantasy Trip: 
Metagaming’s one undisputed hot 
product of the early ‘80s was its role-playing 
system, Letters to the editor columns in gaming 
magazines of the era were filled with anti- 
AD&D rants and pro-TFT raves. The compa- 
ny's eager fan base was perhaps slightly leery of 
purchasing another poorly  put-together 
Microgame, but most wouldn’t have hesitated to 
jump all over a series of TFT supplements. It 
would been have difficult, in other words, for 
Metagaming to produce too much material for 


Instead, it released only three solo adven- 


it, the feel of what has 
passed. A Golden Age is 
gone, and you missed it. All 
I can say is we had a wonderful time, wish you'd 
been there. 

“.,, Consumerism destroyed a thing that I 
and many others valued. It has made adventure 
gaming just another product to be bought by the 
unknowing, uncaring masses. ... I feel a sense of 
loss for what was. I also feel a resentment 
against the destructive power of consumerism to 
level something that was special to me.” 

Fifteen years of hindsight have helped show 
that Thompson apparently forgot — or just did- 
n't care any longer — about two things. First, 


Continued on next page 
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it’s the consumers that actually buy the prod- 
ucts. Second, those consumers could have been 
turned into Metagaming fans had its post- 1981 
products been worth looking at. 

Thompson's editorial was a signal. Others 
were to follow. In one of the most noticeable, 
Metagaming was nowhere to be found at 1982's 
Origins — arguably a game company’s most 
important convention of any given year. 
“Metagaming had one almost-new release — a 
TFT supplement — and that was it,” THE 
SPACE GAMER reported in its September 
1982 issue. “No new games, no tournaments 
being run, and no company personnel in sight.” 

Metagaming eventually gave up for good in 
April of 1983 — probably for the better. Cre- 
atively speaking, the company obviously was- 
n't trying, and was a shell of the organization 
that produced classics such as Ogre, Warp- 
War, Wizard, and Invasion of the Air-Eaters 
With seeming ease. Thompson, according to 
many later reports, hung everyone associated 
with the company out to dry. Submissions were 
unreturned, INTERPLAY was canceled with no 
explanation given, game rights were not 
returned to designers — and many Metagaming 
fans drifted away for good from the Microgame 
concept. 

But Metagaming did not perish without leav- 
ing behind a few legacies. Ogre and G.E.V. are 
still supported by Steve Jackson Games, for 


Vindicator on the info-bahn 


Metagaming's 
non-Microgame titles 


Stellar Conquest (1974), Genie by 
Howard Thompson 
The Ythri (1975), Howard penipedn 
Monsters! Monsters! (1976), Ken St. 
_ Andre 
-. Godsfire (1976), Lynn Willis 
The Fantasy Trip: In the Labyrinth 
(1980), Steve Jackson 
The Fantasy Trip; Advanced Melee 
(1980), Steve Jackson 
The Fantasy Trip: Advanced Wizard 
» (1980), Steve Jackson 
Tollenkar’s Lair (1980), Steve Jackson 


example, and Hitler’s War had some success in 
a revised format from Avalon Hill. 

In a final ironic twist, Metagaming’s biggest 
— or at least strangest — legacy seems to be the 
mystery surrounding the fate of its founder. Sim- 
ply put, no one in the gaming industry seems to 
have either heard from or seen Howard Thomp- 
son in a number of years. It’s as if he disappeared 
shortly after closing Metagaming's doors. 

Unfortunately for gamers who can remem- 
ber and appreciate the “good old days,” that 
means he’s been about as visible as most of the 
Microgames themselves, 


ee ee oe ee 


Subscriber and contributor Carl Forhan has agreed to help maintain Vindicator's “no-frills” 


Web-page. 


The address is www.milicomm.com/forharvvindicator.html 
Please be understanding if the Vindicator page Is not updated as frequently as often as some 
of your other favorite sites, as Carl Is just a one-man operation. And, like many other gamers, 


he's got a lot of other projects going on at once. 
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The following is a compilation of the 
articles to appear in the first year of the 
first volume of VINDICATOR. The first 
four issues of volume | were digest- 
sized and published quarterly; the 
remaining issues (which will be covered 
next time) were 8.5-inch by 11-inch and 
published monthly. 


No. 1 (Autumn, 1995) 


+ Editorial — Michael Friend 

* Playing Fire When Ready by Mail: A 
“Short Hand” Code System — Michael 
Friend 

« Random Number Generation for PBM 
Games — Michael Friend 

* Converting Fire When Ready to 
Miniatures Use — Michael Friend 

* Operational Command Contro! Rules 
for Chitin: | — Michael Friend 

+ Situations for Chitin: | — Michael 
Friend 

* Making Thicker Microgame Counters 
— Michael Friend 

* The Return of Small Games? — 
Michael Friend 

* Metagaming Designers and Chronol- 
ogy List — Michael Friend 


No. 2 (Winter, 1996) 


* Editorial — Michael Friend 

* Invasion of the Air-Eaters: Expand- 
ed Sequence of Play — Jim McNulty 

+ Metagaming Combat Systems: A 
Quick Review — Michael Friend 

* An Alternative Combat System for 
Sticks & Stones — Michael Friend 

* Review: Quest Pack for the Elf — 
Carl Forhan 


VOLUME I: A LOOK BACK 


* HeroQuest Hall of Foes — Carl 
Forhan 

* Converting Artifact for Miniatures 
Play — Michael Friend 


No. 3 (Spring, 1996) 


* Editorial: An Overdue Apology — 
Michael Friend 

» New Situations for Olympica — 
Michael Friend 

» Review: Barbarian Quest Pack — 
Carl Forhan 

* HeroQuest Hall of Foes — Carl 
Forhan 

* The Air-Eaters Strike Back!: 
Expanded Sequence of Play — Jim 
McNulty 

* Horus Heresy: Blind Rules — 
Christopher Weuve 

* Small Ship Designs for Starfire — 
Michael Friend 

* Lost Opportunities — Michael Friend 


No. 4 (Summer, 1996) 


+ Editorial; Resurgence — Michael 
Friend 

+ Stellar Wars Expanded Design Notes 
— Timothy Swenson 

+ Gateway to the Stars Review — 
Christopher Weuve 

* HeroQuest Variants — Carl Forhan 
and Chris Knight 

* Hitler’s War “Crib Sheet” — Michael 
Friend 

* Endurance: A Fourth Character 
Attribute for The Fantasy Trip — 
Michael Friend 

* Metagaming Games Article Index: 
Part One — Michael Friend 
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turn transferring a VET from one to the other, it 
would make little sense, for two reasons — A) 
most Ogre / G.E.V. skirmishes would end long 
before the transferred VET was familiar enough 
with his new surroundings to make a difference, 
and B) the attack and defense bonuses VET- 
equipped vehicles receive are assumed to come 
about, in some part, due to the commander’s 
familiarity with the troops in his vehicle and 
Vice-versa. 

E. One commander only: No unit can con- 
tain more than one VET. 

F. Movement: A unit containing a veteran 
commander will never become disabled (or stuck, 
in the case of Heavy Tank-type vehicles) due to 
the effects of terrain, although all other terrain 
effects apply to that unit. 

G. Availability: VETs may not be combined 
With the following units: 

* Light G.E.V.: It makes little sense for a vet- 
eran commander to have no one to command; 
also, the attack and defense bonuses would make 
4 Light G.E.V. identical to a standard G.E.V. 
anyway. 

* Hovertrucks and/or trucks. 

Light Tank: An experienced combat veteran 
Would not likely be found in the weakest of all 
tank units. 

* Superheavy Tank: This time, the opposite is 
assumed to be true — no Superheavy Tank would 
be entrusted to anything but a capable, experi- 
enced leader in the first place. 

* Howitzer and/or Light Howitzer: Lack of 
mobility precludes receiving any bonus to defense 
strength. 

* Missile, Crawler: Lack of combat ability 
precludes receiving any bonus to attack strength, 

* Infantry. 

HL. Victory points: Each VET’ killed is worth 
J Victory points, 


V: Cost calculations 


It is one thing to make up new units for a 


game, but it is quite another to accurately deter- 
mine how much those units are “worth.” This is 
especially true of games such as G.E. V. and Ogre, 
which were thoroughly play-tested and have had 
their play-balance pass the test of time for over 20 
years, 

Fortunately, an ingenious formula in the No. 
69 (May/June 1984) issue of THE SPACE 
GAMER helps determine the value of 
Ogre/G.E.V. units (both old and new). In the arti- 
cle “A Formula for Determining Unit Costs in 
Ogre/G.E.V.,” Henry Cobb and Steve Jackson 
discuss an algorithm that computes armor-unit 
cost based on the information printed on the front 
of every counter. The formula is, for the most part, 
dead-on accurate — even predicting the cost of 
the Light G.E. V. months before that unit actually 
appeared in the Shockwave expansion. The arti- 
cle is highly recommended — in my opinion, it is 
the most useful article ever printed in the pages of 
The SPACE GAMER. It’s a must for all serious 
Ogre/G.E.V. fans, 


VI: The Gremlin and The Cub 


Readers of the Steve Jackson-era SPACE 
GAMER may notice some similarity between my 
Gremlin and the “Cub,” a unit introduced by 
Michael Stackpole in the No, 52 issue (June 
1982). The Cub is an interesting unit (and the 
piece of fiction that introduces it is worth a read), 
but has one serious flaw — according to the algo- 
rithm discussed above, it is not a good value. 

Those who might have been playing with the 
Cub in any of their Ogre/G.E.V, games should 
note that the two-armor unit cost suggested in 
THE SPACE GAMER is a little on the expensive 
side; using Cobb's numbers, the Cub should be 
worth 8.56 victory points, which means it (near- 
ly) qualifies to cost 1.5 armor units. And the Cub 
variant that uses a heavy tank gun is a joke — 
according to the formula, the suggested two- 
armor cost delivers a unit that is barely worth a 
single armor unit. That's quite a difference. 


Continued on next page 
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Va: Laser-unit costs 

It should be noted that the costs for the two 
laser units presented here would actually be much 
higher using the Cobb formula (2.5 armor units 
for the LLT; 5 armor units for the HLT). Howev- 
er, even without play-testing, it became apparent 
that the laser tanks were actually fairly average 
units which happened to possess incredible range. 
And it must be taken into account that line-of- 
sight restrictions can severely inhibit that incred- 
ible range. 

Vili: Ogre Mark WEL — “Lancer” 

A. Background: The Ogre Mark VI-L (the L 
designated it as a laser-firing cybertank, but 
“Lancer” quickly became its unofficial nick- 
name) was introduced by the Combine soon after 
the Paneuropeans sent their first “Huscarls” into 
the field (see Ogre Miniatures for full 21st-century 
combat background) 

B. Specifications: The Lancer’s record sheet 
looks like this: 

¢ 4 missiles (6/5, D3) 

* | Heavy Battery (5/4, 15) 

* 2 Main Battery (4/3, D4) 

* 4 Secondary Battery (3/2, D3) 

«4 Laser Battery (2/15, D4) 

* 10 Antipersonnel (1/1 against infantry or DO 
units only, DL) 

* 6 Tread Units: Movement starts at M3, 
drops by | for every 22 tread units lost. 

C. New weapons: The Lancer introduces two 
new weapons available for Ogre-sized vehicles - 
I leavy Batteries and Laser Batteries. Heavy Batter- 
jes are larger, more powerful cousins to the traditional 
Ogre Main Battery, for game purposes, they are treat- 
od oxnetly like any other Ogre battery (fire once per 
{uunn, only destroyed on an X result, ete,). If destroyed, 
fi Heavy Battery is worth 12 victory points, 

An Opre’s Laser Batteries are smaller versions 
Of the permanent emplacements found in Shock- 


wave. Like all “ground-based” lasers, the Ogre's 
have their line-of-sight blocked by any raised ter- 
rain. Again, for a complete discussion of laser 
rules, either Shockwave or Ogre Miniatures 
should be consulted. Destroyed Laser Batteries 
are worth 18 victory points. 

D. Cost: Deciding how muchan Ogre should be 
“worth” — meaning in terms of armor units and/or 
victory points — has always been a tricky issue. 

The original Ogres (the Mark III and Mark V) 
were extensively play-tested to assure that their cost 
was in line with the specifications spelled out in the 
various scenarios, Since then, the landscape has 
become filled with a variety of Ogres, both official 
— the Mark IV, the Mark VI, the Fencer, etc. — 
and unofficial. But determining just how much an 
Ogre is worth in game-terms has always remained 
something of a mystery — there’s nothing 
approaching the Cobb formula out there (at least to 
the best of my knowledge) for use with Ogres. 

There are two sources that can be used as 
guidelines, though. The first is the Ogre Rein- 
forcement Pack from Steve Jackson Games — 
which, unfortunately, is long out of print and 
available only to dedicated searchers of Internet 
newsgroups and used-game stores. The Rein- 
forcement Pack has a section concerning how to 
trade armor units for Ogres in scenarios which 
allow sucha thing, Given SJG’s high standards, it 
can be safely assumed that the information given 
was thoroughly play-tested before it was released. 

But creating new Ogres is half the fun, right? 
How best to determine how much home-brewed 
Ogres are worth? Well, I’m not sure there’s a perfect 
method out there (future VINDICATOR article, 
anyone?), but the “Ogre Construction Set” by Tom 
Warner is probably a good place to start. It can be 
found on the SJG web-site (www.sjgames.com). 

All that being said, it appears the Mark VI-L 
should cost 33 or 34 armor units. That’s an edu- 
cated guess, based on mathematics and play-testing 
— and, since laser batteries or heavy batteries are 
not part of the official Ogre canon, an educated 
guess is probably the best anyone can do right now, 
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SPACE GAMER and INTERPLAY — i.e. that 
of supporting contemporary science fiction 
games. If TSG was willing to support the con- 
temporary games of its time then my newsletter 
should have also supported today’s games as well 
as the old ones, but by limiting coverage I reject- 
ed that idea. The new VINDICATOR will final- 
ly remedy that defect by welcoming articles on 
all science fiction boardgames, both old and 
new. 

As an example, if you wanted to write an arti- 
Cle about a new game, like Throneworld or 
Babylon 5, all you could do in the old VINDI- 
CATOR was review it. But with the expanded cov- 
erage of the new VINDICATOR you can now 
Write rules revisions and variants for the game, 
new scenarios, tips on strategy and tactics and 
Whatever else you might think of to hopefully 
improve the game and increase your playing 
enjoyment. | hope that you as subscribers and 
potential writers will appreciate this expansion of 
Support, especially because of all the new SF 
games coming out that you can finally write about. 

The second major change will be the inclu- 
sion of support for science fiction miniatures 
games, and I’m not necessarily talking about 
Battletech and the Warhammer games. Those 
two game systems already have several other 
hobby ‘zines supporting them, so we really don’t 
heed articles about them. Instead, I was hoping 
the journal could support other games such as 
Ogre Miniatures and Dirtside I (SF microar- 
mor), Warzone, Kryomek, Combat 3000, 
Laserburn, Starguard and Stargrunt II (skir 
mish combat), Full Thrust, Voidstriker and 
Starfleet Wars (spaceship combat) and many 
other miniatures systems | haven't mentioned, 
Within the past couple years I've become more 
heavily involved in SF miniatures gaming and 
I'm very impressed with the excellent rules sets 
Available as well as all the figures, vehicles and 
ships being produced. Since the historical minia- 


tures magazines (both US and UK) don’t give SF 
miniatures the support they deserve, then I 
believe that VINDICATOR should fill that void. 
For those of you who are unfamiliar with what's 
available for SF miniatures gaming and might be 
interested in trying it out (watch out, you can get 
hooked yery easily!), I'll be writing introductory 
articles in future issues. 

Duke's willingness to assume responsibility 
for VINDICATOR really takes a heavy load off 
my shoulders. I thoroughly enjoyed publishing the 
newsletter, but it was a big responsibility for me 
that ate into my free time (as I’m sure it will his 
too), When I was publishing, [ really didn’t get 
much opportunity to do any regular gaming. Now 
I'm free to do more gaming (including solo, two- 
player and multi-player games) and write about 
those games with some amount of authority. Ear- 
lier I wasn’t quite sure about the changeover but 
now I look upon it as a blessing. I had developed 
a whole list of articles I wanted to write on the 
Metagaming games (including TFT) as well as 
many games from SPI, TFG, GDW, Yaquinto, etc. 
that I had in my personal collection, but | didn’t 
get the chance to work on them because | was so 
busy preparing other authors’ articles for publi- 
cation. If I managed to write an occasional article, 
it was simply meant to act as filler for a particu- 
lar issue. Now, I can finally concentrate on crank- 
ing out the articles that I really wanted to work on 
without having to sweat over deadlines. Instead, 
Duke will have to worry about deadlines, but he’s 
already familiar with that through his experience 
with newspapers 

I want to admit something to all of you. There 
really were times that | wished that ] could find 
someone else to publish the newsletter. I believed 
(ane! 80 did you) that the concept underlying the 
newsletter was sound, and the main reason I decid- 
ed to start the ‘zine was simply because, according 
to my limited knowledge at the time, nobody else 
was publishing anything like it! If another maga- 
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zine or newsletter supporting SF boardgames and 
miniatures was already being published, I would 
have immediately subscribed and started making 
contributions. But since nobody was doing that, I 
decided to create my own publication, and I don’t 
regret having done that at all. 

Now, if Duke can keep the journal headed in 
the same direction as I intended, things will go 
smoothly, In our phone conversation we seemed to 
agree on the same things, so [ don’t think there will 
be any conflict over ideas or direction of the jour- 
nal, If he ever has any problem that would stop 
him from publishing the newsletter then I'll be 
willing to take it back again, but for now I’ll work 
with him to help make VINDICATOR even better 
than when I was publishing it. The only way we 
can assure that happening is by submitting as 
many articles as possible to Duke so he will have 


Continued from front page 
thing — VINDICATOR is back, it’s healthy, and 
it's raring to go. 

I have a couple of important matters to dis: 
cuss, so please follow me through to the end. | 
promise to keep this short (stop that cheering). 

» First, what you are holding is free. There's 
no cost and no obligation whatsoever. This issue 
is being sent to all of the people on Michael's 
mailing list — whether or not they were actually 
subscribers when the original VINDICATOR 
ceased publication last year — and a few people 
on my own personal “mailing list.” 

* Second, if you’re interested in subscribing, 
please see the information in the box on the low- 
er lett of the cover. 

* Those planning to contribute articles 
should turn right now to the VINDICATOR sub- 
Mission guidelines on page 23. 

* Next, read my commentary on page 4 — 


a tremendous backlog of material to choose from 
At this point I want to publicly give Duke 
Ritenhouse my whole-hearted support and bless- 
ing and | hereby pass the baton to him to contin- 
ue publishing and editing VINDICATOR. I'd like 
to request all writers, both past and future, to - 
please send your VINDICATOR-bound articles to 
him. I intend to be a regular contributor (you’ I! 
even see some more of my controversial guest edi- 
torials from time to time) and I expect to see the 
same authors (and more) in the new ‘zine as were 
in the old. So, if this sounds as exciting to you as 
it does to me, then I suggest that you support the 
new journal by subscribing today. You can follow 
that up by sending in any articles that you have 
waiting for publication or that you've been 
inspired to write with my encouragement. Only by 
banding together and supporting each other can the 
journal prosper and flourish, and then we'll be 
helping ourselves and our hobby to continue. 


and then tell me how wrong | am. | plan on running 
a lot of these types of articles, as I’m a big believ- 
er in publisher/subscriber forums or discussions. 

* Lastly, please help spread the word. 
The classic SF/fantasy boardgames of yester- 
day and today should not be forgotten or dis- 
missed as relics in the face of the collectible 
card game and Wizards/TSR role-playing 
onslaught, Just because many of the games 
that will be discussed in these pages are not 
readily available these days is no reason they 
should be forgotten, 

So tell your friends about VINDICATOR. Tell 
your e-mail buddies. Tell your gaming group. Post 
my address on the Internet. Order a subscription for 
your husband/ wife/boyfriend/girlfriend/si gnificant 
other. Help me do whatever it takes to really get a 
grassroots campaign going here. 

Together, we can help ensure that these won- 
derful games — whether or not they can only be 
found in used-game stores — never die. 
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VINDICATOR SUBMISSION GUIDELINES 


What I'm looking for 

Articles relating to 
Metagaming's Microgames, 
other classic SF/fantasy 
boardgames of the ‘70s and 
"80s, and contemporary games 
that seem to fit in with the “spir- 
it” of the classic boardgames 
¢ra (Last Frontier: The Vesu- 
Vius Incident is a good exam. 
ple of a contemporary game that 
would have a place in this jour- 
nal). 

Specifically, I'd like to pub- 


* New scenarios. 

* Variants and rule changes 
or extensions, 

* Strategy tips, 

* Unit analysis and statistics. 

* Reviews of contemporary 
games or interest. 

* Historical articles (such as 
this issue's center-piece). 

* Interviews with personali- 
lies in the gaming industry. 

* Opinion pieces/editorials 
(although I am going to try to 
write one of these myself for 
every issue, so] might not have 
room for too many more). 


* Letters. 

The above suggestions are 
by no means exclusive — I'll 
publish anything that appears 
interesting enough. 


Hew to send submissions 

VINDICATOR is entirely 
produced on my home Macin- 
tosh. Therefore, articles submit- 
ted on a Mac-formatted floppy 
disk or Zip disk are desirable (I 
won't return floppies, but I will 
retum Zips). I’m also experi- 


Continued on back 
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While I’m willing to do all the editing and 
design work for VINDICATOR, I'm not will- 
ing — technically, |'m not even able — to 
write 24 pages worth of material every two 
months. I’ve got some good ideas, but not 
hearly enough of them to try to pull some- 


thing like that off. Besides, who would want 


to read 24 pages of just my work anyway? 


No, VINDICATOR can only grow and pros- 
per, and is only worth the effort, if the arti- 
cles come from a variety of different 
sources. Bottom line: | need your 
Microgame- or other SF/fantasy 
boardgame-related scenarios, variants, 
rules expansions or modifications, strategy 
tips, reviews, opinion pieces, and/or any- 


thing else you think might find a good home 


within these pages. For the exact format in 
which | need them, please see above. 


The first quarterly issue of volume | of VIN- 


DICATOR (Autumn, 1995) was 28 pages of 
roughly the size you're holding now, The 10 
articles were entirely written by publisher 
Michael Friend. The second issue (Winter, 
1996) was the same size, but had only five 
articles from Michael — three other pieces 
had been submitted by subscribers. By the 
time issue 5b (November, 1996) rolled off 
the presses, Michael wasn't required to 
write at all — the entire issue was filled with 
fresh copy from other sources. 


That's the kind of help | need, especially if 
volume Il of VINDICATOR is to grow to 28, 
32 or even more bimonthly pages (which | 
sincerely hope it does; for one thing, it 
would be easier to staple that way). So | 
ask this of you, the readers: grab a copy of 
your favorite classic game, read the sub- 
mission guidelines, fire up the word 
processor, and ship me some copy. Your 
fellow classic game-lovers — even if you 


never 17 m face-to-face — will thank 
vo alee 
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CLASSIFIEDS / ADVERTISING 


I'd really like to help peo- 
ple buy and sell the classic 
boardgames and magazines 
discussed in this newsletter. As 
a collector myself, | know how 
rewarding it can be to find that 
item you've been missing for 
so long. 

So, send me your stuff for 


your ad for free for two issues (a 
Mac-compatible disk or an e-mail 
message is preferred, although 
Pll type in very short items 
myself if you want to snail-mail 
them to me), After two issues, 
you'll need to let me know if you 
want the ad to continue or if it 
needs to updated or whatever. 


charge for a classified ad, 

As for advertising — well, 
that's a trickier deal, Potential 
advertisers should contact me 
directly for ad-swap possibili- 
lies or — gasp! vetual money! 
— advertising rates, | haven't 
the slightest idea what my rates 
will be, although I'd guess that 


sale or stuff wanted, and I'll run 


There will 


never be a_ they'll be ridiculously low, 


Continued from previous page 


menting with some PC-to-Mac conversion soft- 
ware — ina pinch, | can work with a PC disk, 
although I'd prefer not to have to worry about it 
(and, yes, lam a member of the Macintosh cult: 
“All hail Steve Jobs!"), If you're sending a disk, 
please be sure to include hurd copy as well 

Better still by far is to simply e-mail an article 
tome. I’ve contributed to various newsletters and 
online magazines over the years, and sending 
information via e-mail has yet to fail, Again, 
however, any attachments to your mail would 
have to be readable by my Mac. 

] WILL NOT re-type any articles over 300 
words (and 300 probably wouldn't be much of an 
article, anyway). I just don’t have the time or the 
patience. This is the computer/information age — 
beg, borrow, or steal access to a computer if you 
want to get published here. 

All of my address information is on the cover. 

What I'm not looking for 

* Poetry, It will not run here. Ever. 

* Artwork of any kind. At least for the first few 
issues that | produce, | am going to keep my costs 
down by not hiring a professic er Or type- 
seller, What you're reading no S produced 
entirely on my home computer — the minute | 


start accepting art, I'm looking at halftoning and 
other printing headaches, So, for now at least, no 
art, 

* Hetion, Uniess it's very short and you're 
very good, Don't even send it unless you're con- 
fident of your talent — [an not going to serve as 
your editor or writing couch 

* Articles on games such os Battletech, 
Warhammer, most role-playing games — with 
the exception of The Fantasy Trip — and Squad 
Leader, All of these types of gamer already have 
larger, More elaborite magazines devoted to them. 

* 1 won't publish anything of a slanderous, 
Tibelous, racint or se xint nature, Nor will I publish 
anything which appear to serve mowtly to further 
an author's politioal agenda 


Payment 


Right now, none — except getting your name 
in print. Upon publication, an article's author 
will have his VINDICATOR subseription extend- 
ed by one issue (possibly two issues for an 
extremely long and/or professional effort). 


Copyright 
I make no claim to the rights of any articles 
submitted, Authors will retain their copyiiae in 
perpetuity, as far as [’m concemed, 


